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GOD 

KATHERINE FRAZER 

I gazed enchanted at heaven one day — 
The sun slipped behind the trees 
As they stood like black lace against the 
turquoise sky . 

I dropped upon my knees, 

And prayed — why of all the created ones 
in the world 

Should I see this majestic scene 
And feel my soul was speechless 
Because it had never seen 
God before, except in the church . 

Yet here, before my eyes, 

JVas God in the highest 
Painting the sunset skies . 

And then , on the breath of the wind came 
a voice , 

Like the whir of myriad wings, 

And it came to my soul and lingered 
there — 

“God is everywhere, ,f it sings. 

Then my soul was dazzled by a strange 
new light 

And I knew it had prayed a great pray- 
er — 

/ / had looked for God in the beautiful 
And had found Him waiting there. 
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In a few weeks enterprising and thrifty 
women will be busily engaged in producing 
their new spring bonnets from last year’s 
hats plus a few do-dads, a feather or two, 
some crisp, bright flowers, or a fluffy 
veil. The result will be just as — well, 
just as ridiculous looking as those in the 
milliner’s window. But, most important, 
they will be worn with the satisfying reali- 
zation of personal accomplishment. 

In the music world people have been 
practicing this clever idea for some time. 
When songwriters fell exhausted of origi- 
nal material, their first thought is to turn 
to Stephen Foster, Dvorak, Tchaikowski, 
or even the great master, Bach, for inspi- 
ration. Their results, too, are often as 
satisfactory as the current favorites. With 
a small portion of a wellknown theme as 
the nucleus, almost any normally intelligent 
composer can add the necessary do-dads 
and embellishments, to complete the com- 
parison, and present us with a very ap- 


pealing composition. Here enters “this 
thing called swing”. 

A few years ago jazz was the only ac- 
cepted novelty. The brass instruments were 
overworked; the soloists displayed a par- 
ticular type of singing that gave their 
audiences the impression that they were 
vocalizing under the distressing handicap 
of a mouthful of hot rice; and the “hotter” 
the rhythm, the better it was. 

In my opinion we should all be grateful 
for this newer, and infinitely more soothing 
trend in music. Even if Saint-Saens may 
take a few turns in his grave whenever 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” is 
“swung” over our radios, he would never 
have had such nation-wide recognition un- 
less Benny Goodman had decided to fea- 
ture it on his radio program. 

Swing music requires the almost melan- 
choly tones of a woodwind, an oboe, per- 

( Continued on page 27) 
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REVELATION 

VIRGINIA HARVEY 


( The curtain opens on an unlighted 
room . It is an all-purpose room. At left is 
an unmade daybed; at right is a table cov- 
ered with the dirty morning dishes . A door 
at center left reveals a tiny kitchenette. A 
door at right leads to the bath. The room 
is in a state of general disorder. The time 
is about six o'clock in the evening. 

There is a rattling of the door right; 
then a key turning in the lock. The door 
opens, and Susan enters. She is a rather or- 
dinary-looking girl. About twenty-five. She 
is wearing a black tailored suit soaked 
from the rain. She carries a brown bag of 
groceries which she drops on the table. 
She looks about as if expecting to see 
someone .) 

Susan: ( calling ) Jenny. Jenny. You 
here? ( Receiving no answer she removes 
her hat and coat after turning on the lights 
and begins to clear off the table humming 
softly to herself . Soon the door opens and 
Jenny enters. She is a tall girl of about the 
same age as Susan. She is wearing a brown 
coat and hat. She walks to the closet door 
center rear and opens it revealing a full- 
length mirror. She stands before it survey- 
ing her reflection disconsolately.) 

Susan: (coming out of kitchenette) 
That you, Jenny? Sorta late, aren’t you? 
(sees her standing in front of the mirror) 
Well, Miss Priss, do you think you’ll do? 

Jenny: (without looking around) Look 
at me Susan. I’m all brown. Brown hair, 
brown eyes, brown skin. Sue, even my soul 
is turning brown. 

Susan: (laughing) Goodnight, kid. Did 


the weather get you down or did something 
go wrong at school? 

Jenny: (bitterly) No, nothing went 
wrong. Everything went along about as 
usual. Eldridge Wolfington made a twen- 
ty-two in arithmetic and Billy Jones made 
a hundred. Sally Woodward was excused 
at twelve because she had a toothache. I am 
to go on playground duty beginning tomor- 
row because Miss Hendricks is afraid of 
the big boys. And this afternoon Miss Mil- 
ler spent three hours explaining to me why 
Philip Radshaw must pass his spelling, 
being as his father is on the board. And 
. . . Oh, yes, Martha Ho .... 

Susan: Okay, okay, I know. Teaching 
does get a little dull now and .... 

Jenny: And let’s see. Just what did this 
day hold for you, Miss Contentment? No, 
you needn’t tell me. I think I can guess. 
“Take a letter Miss McFall to Mr. John 
Doe, Jones Company, Smithville. Tell him 
that our stock of two by four’s is getting 
low. Would some four by two’s serve his 
purpose?” And for lunch “Swiss on rye 
and a coke.” And in the afternoon seven- 
teen letters from a dictophone. There’s 
something romantic about a dictophone. I 
always said th . . . . 

Susan: Hush. I guess I’ll have to moth- 
er you a little. Get out of those wet clothes. 
This may be a dull world, but there’s noth- 
ing very exciting about a coffin. Or do you 
think so? (She helps Jenny out of the wet 
coat.) Sit down, sweetness. What you need 
is a good strong cup of coffee. (She starts 
for the kitchenette.) 
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Jenny: ( bitterly ) Yes, give the poor 
child a cup of coffee. That’s all she needs. 
Something warm inside and she’ll forget 
all about the cruel, cold world. Yes, one 
cup of coffee and every day becomes an 
adventure. Teaching school is an exciting 
privilege. And every teeny weeny raindrop 
holds romance. 

Susan: Jenny, darling, I believe you’re 
serious. 

Jenny: Yes, I’m serious. Look at us, 
Susan. Look at the way we live. Look at 
this room. Just how long have we lived 
here? 

Susan: About two and a half years, I 
guess. 

Jenny: Two and a half years. Think of 
it. And what’s happened in those two and 
a half years? Not a new piece of furniture. 
Not a new picture. But it’s changed all 
right. Those curtains used to be blue. Yes? 
I’d call them grey now. And that rug . . . 

Susan: Oh, come on, Jen, we’ve both 
got jobs — good jobs. At least we’re eating, 
and that’s more than a lot of folks I know. 
And here you sit complaining about grey 
curtains and a rug. 

Jenny: So that’s what we’ve come to — 
eating. Remember when we were in school, 
Sue? The things we were going to do to 
this old world once we got going. Trouble 
is we never got going. When we took this 
flat it was only to be for a few months until 
we could accumulate a fortune and rent a 
real apartment. Remember? And those 
curtains? Nine cents a yard I believe it 
was. Also a temporary measure. Two and 
a half years is a long time for nine-cent 
curtains. 

Susan : Guess we got our money’s worth, 
didn’t we? 

Jenny: I’m not joking, Sue. I’ve joked 
too long. Sure, I can pretend that sardines 
are caviar. But they’re sardines. They still 


smell like sardines and taste like sardines. 
What I want is a little taste of caviar. 

Susan: You’re unhappy, Jen, I don’t 
just know why. Anyhow you think money 
can buy happiness, but it can’t kid. It . . . 

Jen: Now, don’t get trite. It’s not just 
money I want, it’s life. Do you call what 
we do living? Get up in the morning, throw 
some clothes on and some food together. 
Run two blocks for a five-cent bus. Cram 
stuff you don’t like to teach down some 
brats that don't want to learn it. And why? 
For seventy-five dollars a month. It’ll pay 
the rent and keep you in rayon and canned 
goods until the next check comes in. And 
your leisure time? What leisure time? At 
night after you’ve washed the dishes and 
swept the floor you’re so tired you’d sleep 
through grand opera. We might as well be 
animals. 

Sue: Oh, Jen, it’s not that bad. Have 
you forgotten about Jim . . . and Harold? 

Jen: Oh, no. It’s about time we talked 
about them. ( sarcastically ) Susie, my darl- 
ing little fool, do you really expect to mar- 
ry that Harold of yours. Ever? 

Sue: (hurt) Now, Jenny, I’ve had just 
about enough of your foolishness. Of 
course I expect to marry Harold just as 
you expect to marry Jim. Better watch 
what you’re saying; you’ll be taking back 
every word in the morning. 

Jen: Oh, Susan, why do we go on kid- 
ding ourselves? Marrying Jim is just an- 
other of my beautiful little air bubbles. 
Well, it’s popped. Jim will never make 
enough to support me. Sure, he’s smart 
and clean and honest. But there seem to 
be more fellows just like him than there 
are jobs. We could get married, and I 
could keep my job. One of our “tempo- 
rary arrangements.” But you know how 
that works. Oh, Susan, if I have a home I 
(Continued on page 23) 
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MONOLOGUE OF A CARPENTER 

ANNIE LAURIE KURTZ 


“Aye, lad, since you ask it, I’ll tell you 
of those happy hours of my childhood 
They were few, lad, and in these 
troubled days I’ve not had much chance 
to think of them. But there are some things 
that span the years of time and are as clear 
as yesterday — little bits of memories, like 
a faint far figure seen in the early morn- 
ing light, or a hand held out in friendly 
aid. Such in my mind’s eye is the memory 
of a boy I played with. In Nazareth, it 
was. The faces of my other playmates are 
dimmed by time. But he — I’ll tell you about 
him, lad, and about the house he lived in. 

“When I was a child, I was often 
lonely. My parents cared little for what 
I did, or where I was, so many times I used 
to wander down the dusty road to the boy’s 
home. It was a modest little hut, but neat 
and clean. Around it the sweet smell of 
new-cut cedar mingled with the earthy 
odor of the brown clay walls. We played 
together — the boy and I — in the shade of 
a tall tree, if the sun was hot, or went in- 
side the hut and built imaginary towns. We 
used the cedar blocks that fell from the 
sawing table. His father was a carpenter. 
It was always peaceful in that house. I 
didn’t know it then, but the troubles of the 
world never seemed to penetrate the hap- 
piness and serenity that was a part of the 
very walls, almost. Even the Roman sol- 
diers were not so loud and rough when 
they came to collect the tax. 

“There’s not so much to tell of what 
we did. He and I never played at being sol- 
diers as you do now .This boy was strange 


— peace was in his every act. It wasn’t that 
he was a coward. I don’t know how to tell 
you of it. It was as if war were foreign to 
his nature. I remember how he stopped his 
play to give a thirsty stranger water, and 
to send him on his journey with a blessing 
of God’s mercy. It made me good just to 
be with him. No creed he taught; indeed, 
he was far too young to preach. It was 
more that his very eyes sparkled with a 
sweet, deep light and made me feel 
ashamed when I threw rocks at a straying 
sheep. 

“And when we were a little older, we 
helped his father make yokes for oxen. I 
remember how light and smooth the boy’s 
yokes always were. Mine would be rough 
and heavy. The wood was tough and stub- 
born under my knife. I used to think that 
I wouldn’t mind being an ox if I could 
wear his yokes — so light and smooth they 
were. That was an odd thought for a child, 
and I used to laugh at myself for thinking 
it — but, now, somehow, it does not seem so 
strange. 

“Ah, well, lad, there’s much in life that 
is beyond our ken. This boy, now. I never 
understood him, but I would give my life 
to see that life was kind to him. I had to 
leave the village of Nazareth when I was 
only twelve, and I’ve never seen him since. 

I guess I’ll never know if he grew up with 
those same clear, strong visions, or if he 
faltered somewhere on his way. Ah, I 
see you smile, lad, at a foolish man, to 
treasure a memory across so many years. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE VOYAGE TO LITERUSCRITICUS 

HARRIET BRANAN 


I do not know exactly how long I floated 
around in space, but as carefully as I can 
figure it out, it must have been about three 
hundred years. My reason for saying that 
it was about three hundred years is that 
all the calendars were dated 275 A. R. 
when I landed in Literuscriticus (which 
meant that the inhabitants were then in 
two hundred and seventy-fifth year after 
the revolution), and because the revolu- 
tion occurred after I started floating. My 
recollections of my last days on earth back 
in the twentieth century were very faint. 
When I tried to remember what hap- 
pened, I could only recall four things — epi- 
demic, quarantine, infirmary, and Agnes. 
Other than as mere words, these names 
had to me absolutely no significance, and I 
was at a loss to know why I remembered 
them. 

I was getting very tired of floating when 
I saw a tiny speck in the distance. It was 
the first thing I had seen in three hundred 
years, and I quickly turned myself in that 
direction and floated toward it. It took 
about three or four months to reach this 
object, and I was very surprised and 
pleased when I found that it was a part of 
the earth on which I had lived three hun- 
dred years before. As I neared the speck I 
observed what seemed to be a small city. 
The city was most unusual. From about 
3000 feet above it, I saw that it was laid 
out similarly to two columns of poetry, 
the town hall representing the title, and 
the corresponding buildings at the end of 


the pairs of streets looking like riming 
words at the end of a couplet. 

After I had landed on the top of the 
town hall, I realized that, although I could 
hear and see everything that went on 
about me, the inhabitants of the city were 
unaware that I was among them. In other 
words, I was an invisible person. I im- 
mediately appreciated the advantages of 
this unique situation and I began to explore 
the city. 

The name over the main entrance of the 
town hall was Iambic, so I concluded that 
this was the name of the city. In front of 
the town hall was a tourist guide indicat- 
ing the route to be taken to nearby cities 
and towns. Some of the information listed 
there was “Didacticville, 49 meters, Spen- 
cerianville, 32 meters, Sonnettown, 25 
meters, Balladsburg, 1 5 meters, Earth, 
10,000 miles through space.” In the lobby 
of the town hall there was a bulletin board 
containing more information about Earth. 

I eagerly read this news in the hope of 
learning something about my unusual situ- 
ation. The only thing I learned, however, 
was that Literuscriticus was a fragment 
of the Earth which had been disconnected 
from the main body of the planet by some 
kind of revolution, so terrible and violent 
that the earth had broken into two parts 
in one of the battles, but means of com- 
munication had been set up between Earth 
and Literuscriticus. The Earth, I learned, 
was the source of all the raw materials for 
Literuscriticus and also the market for her 
products. There were listed on the bullc- 
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tin board the names of all the important 
publishing houses in the United States and 
England, as well as some in France, Italy, 
Germany, and South America. From this 
information I reasoned that the chief oc- 
cupation of the people of Literuscriticus 
was of a literary nature. 

Leaving the town hall, I made my way 
down the main street. The streets were 
named after historical periods in litera- 
ture. There was Neo-Classic Avenue, Ren- 
aissance Boulevard, Romance Street, 
etc. The buildings along the streets were 
hotels where men who had common opin- 
ions about literature lived together in one 
hotel. Along Neo-Classic Avenue, for ex- 
ample, there was the Pepys Manor, the 
Popian Coffee-Pot, the Addisonian Apart- 
ments, Gay Rooms, the Goldsmith Gar- 
den, and the Johnsonian Joint. 

While I was thus engaged in inspecting 
Iambic of Literuscriticus, I noticed that 
all its citizens were going in the direction 
of the town hall, and, judging by the gen- 
eral expression on their faces, something 
important was going to take place. I turned 
and went back to the town hall and into 
the assembly room where a large crowd 
was already gathered. At one end of the 
assembly room there was a small platform 
on which was seated the mayor, or chief 
scribe, as he was called, of Iambic. When 
he rose, the crowd became silent. “Fellow 
critics”, he said, “the time has at last 
come for us to analyze the poem for which 
our brave forefathers fought so desperate- 
ly. It was on account of this greatest of 
all English poetry that Literuscriticus and 
Earth were separated. We must all remem- 
ber and respect this memorable day, be- 
cause this is the first time since the revolu- 
tion that the citizens of Literuscriticus have 
had an opportunity to read the poem. Our 
pacific, forebears, realizing that there 


would always be an unfriendly feeling be- 
tween the people of the Earth and the 
people of Literuscriticus if the poem were 
allowed to become a national factor, stated 
in the constitution of Literuscriticus that 
the poem was not to be read again for two 
hundred and seventy-five years. The 
Earth is our market, and for the good of 
the economics of Literuscriticus it is well 
that the poem has not been read for the 
past five generations. It is only now that 
we can study the poem without prejudice. 
Because our farsighted kinsmen of the 
past were so concerned with the well-be- 
ing of our great nation, we are the hon- 
ored ones who are to criticise the master- 
piece. Listen carefully while I read it.” 

Then in a clear and resonant voice, he 
began. “The title of this poem,” he said, 
is ‘To Agnes’.” 

At this announcement everyone in the 
room began shouting names. All I could 
hear was the incessant din of voices scream- 
ing, “Martha”, “Alice”, “Virginia”, 
“Mary”, “Elsie”, “Katie”, “Anne”. 

It reminded me of the brokers bidding 
on the floor of the stock exchange. After 
about six days of this, the chief scribe fin- 
ally succeeded in bringing about order 
again. He warned the crowd that another 
such outburst would not be tolerated, and 
that any person who spoke before he was 
recognized would be expelled from the as- 
sembly. Then he continued with the analy- 
sis of the poem. 

“By a majority vote,” he said, “we have 
decided that Agnes is Martha.” 

At this announcement, the critics of 
Chaucer’s Cabaret on Medieval Row, rose 
in a body and departed very indignantly, 
because they sincerely believed that Agnes 
was Margaret and not Martha. Apparent- 
ly they considered the decision of the As- 
continued on page 29) 
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PLEDGE 

ANNIE LAURIE KURTZ 

I shall come home to you some day 
fVhen zvintry winds have tossed 
The clouds in pebbled blocks 
Across the sky; 

fVhen falling leaves have filled the yards , 
And give a pungent burning scent . 

/ shall come home to you some day 
fVhen / am tired of traffic 
And zvish to live again 
Those long full days when time 
JVas measured from a summers dawn 
To sundown* s shimmering dusk . 
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SPRING IDYLL 

ELAINE MICHAEL 


This is a story that I saw happen with 
my own eyes; in fact I made it hap- 
pen. That’s why I think it is too important 
never to be written down. I asked John 
if he thought I should write it and he 
said, “Go to it, only try to use twentieth 
century language and don’t sound like 
someone from King Arthur’s court.” So 
I went to it. 

I had better explain some things be- 
fore I begin my Tale. You see, John is 
Dr. John Keith, who lives in my Pop’s 
apartment building. (Pop is really the 
janitor, but we both feel just as if he 
owned the building.) When I talk about 
John to myself I always call him Lancelot, 
because he is so blond and gallant; this 
spring he has been especially gallant be- 
cause he is in love with Ann Taylor, who 
lives in Pop’s building, too. Pop says love 
makes a man a sissy, but I think it makes 
him Gallant. 

Anyway, life was very idyllic at 73rd 
Street Court (that’s where we live) during 
the first part of spring. The mornings 
were all blue and gold and the breezes 
were balmy; I had planted some crocus 
bulbs last year, and this spring they came 
up, like colored stars in the grass; and the 
three trees we have in front of the Court 
were getting little baby leaves, all new and 
green. (Our three trees are the only ones 
on 73rd Street and Pop and I are very 
proud of them.) So you see, everything 
was all very picturesque and quite con- 
ducive to Romance. Romance flourished, 
too. John and Ann were always together, 


and it was just like having Lancelot and 
Elaine living in your own apartment build- 
ing. Life was very, very gladsome in those 
days. 

Just when everything was so lovely, 
though, trouble came. Pop says trouble 
always comes just when things are lovely; 
I suppose trouble and loveliness alternate, 
just like “rain, sun, and rain”! 

The night that Grim Tragedy Stalked 
In, John and I were sitting on the front 
stoop, swatting mosquitoes and waiting for 
Ann to come home from work at the maga- 
zine office. Twilight is a wonderful time 
to just sit and watch, especially when you 
live in Brooklyn and it’s spring. Some boys 
were playing baseball in the street, and 
Mrs. Jones had her head stuck out the 
bedroom window, yelling “Jo-well” at her 
little boy, Joel Jones, who is a Very Imp 
of a Child. The hurdy-gurdy man was 
playing his music on the corner, and the 
whole atmosphere was just perfect for 
watching and meditating. We were watch- 
ing and meditating away, when a taxi 
pulled up by the curb and Ann jumped out. 
She was so smiling and happy that it 
looked as though she had just driven up in 
a Blaze of Glory. After paying the driver 
she ran up the steps and sat down on the 
stoop between us, and just beamed, first at 
me and then at John. 

“Dr. Keith,” Ann said, sitting very 
straight and trying to look dignified, “I 
wonder if you realize that you are now 
sitting next to a very important person- 
age?” 
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“The personage I’m sitting next to is 
always important to me/* John answered. 
Remember, I told you how gallant love 
had made him. 

Ann looked more elated than ever. “Oh 
John, today Mr. Kennedy called me into 
his office and offered me the position of 
fashion editor of the magazine! Isn’t that 
wonderful?” Ann was so happy she clap- 
ped her hands like a little girl. 

John smiled at her with his “solemn 
St. Bernard to playful Pekingese” look. 
“That is wonderful, dear. Is fashion edi- 
tor a very important position?” 

“Is it important!” expostulated Ann, 
the picture of hurt dignity. “Why, the 
salary I’ll get seem nothing short of fab- 
ulous to me. John darling, we can live in 
luxury, almost!” 

“We?” said John in a funny tone, his 
face getting that “Arthur passing thence 
to battle” look. 

“Why, of course, we!” Ann answered 
in surprise. Then she looked at John with 
a puzzled expression. “John, surely you 
don’t expect me to give up my brand new, 
perfectly wonderful job when we marry?” 

“Surely I do. My dear, I am merely a 
poor doctor and I refuse to have my wife 
making what you call a fabulous sum. Ann, 
certainly you understand how I feel about 
that!” 

“I do not,” pouted Ann, poking her 
lower lip out so that she looked like Joel 
Jones when he’s been scolded. “I think 
that’s selfish of you, John. After all, mil- 
lions of married women have careers.” 

“No doubt, but they’re not married to 
me. Ann, please try to see it my way. I’m 
asking you to refuse the position.” 

“Well, I shan’t. John Keith, I think 
you’re selfish and narrow-minded and . . . 
and . . . mean!” With that Ann jumped 


up and stormed into the house. John and 
I just sat there in the dark, and the at- 
mosphere was very sad and heavy. His 
brow grew Black as Thunder. Finally he 
got up and strode in, too. Then I was left 
all alone there in the dark, and I could 
see the beautiful rosy romance of Lance- 
lot and Elaine toppling down all around 
me. I felt nothing but Bleak Desolation. 
“Forsooth,” methought, “love is very 
feckless. Perhaps Pop was right.” 

That night began our Days of Trag- 
edy. Those were indeed the saddest days 
of my life; 73rd Street Court was invaded 
by Gloom. John and Ann were quite civil; 
every morning they greeted each other 
with a “good morning” so cheery that 
little icicles were formed in the air and an 
icy chill settled over everything. Ann came 
to breakfast each day with her eyes all 
red and puffy, so that I knew she had been 
crying. John, who was once so Gallant, 
never spoke to anyone unless he was forced 
to. Even Pop said once he thought it was 
too bad for those young folks to be acting 
so horsey to each other; that on his part 
was a Great Concession. 

Life was very hard for me, too. I wor- 
ried and cried over the shattered romance 
until I was quite haggard and all my food 
had become as wormwood to me. I 
bothered Pop so much that he had me take 
a tonic, but tonics cannot help broken 
hearts, which mine was. 

All that lovely, lovely spring was ru- 
ined. The days were not so blue and goldy 
any more, the trees only looked more piti- 
ful in their surroundings of cement, and 
Mrs. Jones called for “Jo-well” so much 
that I felt madness coming on me. In 
short, all was very appalling, so finally I 
could stand it no longer. Something, I de- 
( Continued on page 27) 
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PRELUDE 

[A MOOD PARAPHRASED] 

LUCY CLINE 


Marty sighed dejectedly. She always 
had hated to throw away good corn pone. 
She had cooked a pone for Seliny Jo for 
two nights now, and both of the pones had 
been fed to the lazy, bony hounds outside 
the door. 

Marty idly wondered what had happen- 
ed to Seliny Jo. Something had come over 
the girl ever since she’d started hankering 
after that sto’-bought dress. Well, she 
needn’t think that dress was any better 
than a homespun one, and she had to get 
it from that city fellow, too. Marty didn’t 
like furriners; she didn’t trust them. She 
remembered once they had come and taken 
Shug away. The cabin was new then, and 
the wind through the pines had caused ev- 
ery log in the house to squeak. The hounds 
bayed mournfully for their master; Marty 
was terrified. Shug returned home late the 
next night. Then the hounds were quiet, 
and Marty felt safe. Shug didn’t tell her 
where he’d been, so of course she never 
asked. 

Not long afterwards Seliny Jo was 
born. She was always a right good child. 
She soon learned not to stay underfoot 
when her mother was working. Seliny Jo 
had never been much trouble either. She 
had played with the hounds in the sandy 
yard from the time she could walk until 
she was big enough to slop the hogs. Mar- 
ty thought of the time Seliny Jo had killed 
the water moccasin coiled in the spring. 
Why, she couldn’t have been over ten 
years old! 


It seemed to Marty that Shug had al- 
ways thought a right smart of Seliny Jo. 
He had never thrown the frying pan at 
her. When they planted corn, Seliny Jo 
always dropped the grains, but Marty had 
to guide the heavy wooden plow. He didn’t 
even cuss Seliny Jo out very often. 

When that foreign school teacher had 
come around, Seliny Jo had taken a han- 
kering to go hear him. Now Shug didn’t 
like this idea one bit. There ain’t any- 
thing to be gained by being friends with 
a furriner, for you can’t tell where they’ll 
be snooping around. Shug felt better about 
it, though, when Seliny Jo was able to 
write their names in the Bible the preach- 
er gave them when they were married. 
The teacher didn’t stay around long, how- 
ever, for none of the Hudsills liked for 
him to tell their children to wash in win- 
ter. Why, Grandpa Hudsill himself had 
died about a month after he had tried 
washing himself in winter. 

Now here lately Seliny Jo had been pe- 
culiar. She wouldn’t dip snuff any more, 
and she had had a snuff stick in her mouth 
since she was a year old. She kept going 
in the river all the time, too. And she even 
wanted to wash her dress when she had 
only spilled some fresh slop on it. And 
then she had that spell about wanting a 
sto’-bought dress. Why, she’d even stood 
right up and sassed Shug about not letting 
her buy it. Then she got so mad that she 
wouldn’t help Shug down by the river any 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Impressions .... 

You close the front door gently and lean your cheek against the cool wood, and 
shut your eyes for a moment. . . . Then suddenly you pirouette across the living room, 
scattering your coat on a chair, your bag on the couch, your corsage — no, hold it in 
both hands and bury your face in the fragrant petals — Umm — What was that new 
piece the orchestra played? “I’ll Understand.” . . . ? But, that was so sad. ... the 
swing arrangement of “My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice” was better . . . and that 
little step Bill was doing . . . dum, dum, la, la, dum, and dip. . . . Wouldn’t it have 
been wonderful just to go on dancing like that all night . . . always! Then you catch 
sight of the clock . . . and turn out the light quickly in half-chagrin, but more than half 
reluctance. You go up the steps with only the light of the street lamp shining in the 
window, trailing your hand along the banisters and smiling a little to yourself. . . . 
At the top you sit down practically and take off your shoes, with a most unlovely grim- 
ace for your burning feet. Then you pad down the hall, careless of your two-thread 
stockings, carrying your shoes in your hand. You undress in a miraculously short time. 
. . . and then debate with yourself whether your hair really needs to be rolled up. 
Your better nature wins, for once, and you stuggle with curlers and sleepiness. . . . 
At last you can crawl in bed . . . and stretch out luxuriously . . . wriggle your tired 
toes against the cool, soothing sheets. . . . Ummm . . . bed is such a wonderful insti- 
tution . . . weren’t the blue and silver lights lovely during the no-breaks . . and your 
canary-colored net was so becoming. ... Bill said you looked like a jonquil . . . what 
a lovely compliment . . . don’t think . . . ever forget it . . . “Stardust” still favorite 
. . . even if ... so old . . . Bed feels . . . like cloud . . . ship carrying ... to dreamland 
. . . stars everywhere . . . music . . . perfect . . . even . . . ing. . . 

******* 

The maestro’s hand . . . masterful . . . powerful . . . graceful ... the slight, docile 
fifth finger wields the stringed instruments to heavenly harmonies . . . with delicate 
curve the fourth finger beckons the haunting wood winds to blend in enchanting mel- 
ody ... the domineering and vigorous third finger commands skillful fortissimos and 
subdued pianissimos of the brasses to add impetus to the masterpiece . . . with a 
swerve of the second finger the percussions rumble in rhythmic background . . . the 
blunted, heavy thumb combines in deft skill the beauteous resonances of all the musical 
instruments that only God-given trained talents can produce . . . perfection is the 
symphony . . . breathless is the listener . . . fascinating is the conductor . . . frail, taper- 
ing, yet a gentle dictator . . . the maestro’s hand. . . . 
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Spring Forever 


Spring spells renascence. New life, new 
hope, new zest for living surge joyously 
through the great heart of the world. 

Spring is a time of reawakening, when 
the lazy lethargy of winter is shaken off 
and an invigorating eagerness for activi- 
ty seizes us. 

Our mental outlook on life is automati- 
cally uplifted by a glimpse of all the beau- 
ties of nature. We are gay without know- 
ing why and laugh from sheer joy of living. 
We are happy. 

And we are happy. Why? Spring brings 
us happiness because we see life as one 
beautiful whole through the loveliness of 
nature. But how can we keep this warm 
glow through all the seasons — through 
summer, fall and even through the long, 
weary drabness of winter? We who would 
be truly happy must learn to keep alive in 
our hearts our springtime love of life. We 
must cherish our broad, friendly attitude 


toward life. We must remember the essen- 
tial value of things as we see them in the 
spring. Costliness does not constitute real 
worth. Someone has said that antiques are 
not only useless and expensive but very 
ugly as well . . . Fortunes have been spent 
on antiques. 

If we are this spring to reshape our 
philosophy of life, we must rise above 
the petty, hum-drum things of everyday 
life. We must learn to see life as a whole — 
apart from little meannesses and jealous- 
ies. We must forget such unimportant triv- 
ialities as elections and offices. What do 
these so-called honors mean — now or in 
years to come? Now they mean too much 
work for gracious living; in the future 
they will be but hazy memories. 

This spring — now — is the time to take 
stock of our philosophy of life. To change 
our spiritual and mental outlooks to a 
broad view of the greater values of life. 
To learn how to live. To be happy. 
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THE JESTER 


Complaint overheard at the close of a 
chapel session: 

“Why doesn’t everybody wait till every- 
body else gets out so there wouldn’t be 

such a rush ?” 

♦ * * * * 

A certain junior at Wesleyan was most 
disgusted when she made this remark, “He 
may be the apple of his mother’s eye, but 

he’s not even a-pealing to me.” 

♦ * * * * 

When that 7 130 alarm clock sounds off 
in your cringing ear, remember this one: 
The most alarming alarm clock ever in- 
vented was an alarm bed, exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace in London in 1855. First 
an alarm clock in the headboard jangled 
raucously. Then, if the sleeper refused to 
be aroused, the uncompromising gadget 
would take firm action ; the bed rails would 
fall out, and the startled snoozer would 
be dumped unceremoniously on the floor. 


A number of Wesleyannes, after their 
recent week-ends, found out how foolish it 
was to stay up and dance all night — it 
suddenly dawned on them. 

♦ * * * * 

Sarah Webb, after her recent accident, 
was heard telling in horror-struck tones, 
“And they took me to a Catholic Hospital, 
and gave me whiskey I Me, a Methodist 
minister’s daughter 1” 

♦ ♦ * * * 

Seen around the campuses: 

Fire at the ATO house at Sewanee on 
Sunday night. Dawn Monday found a dis- 
consolate member sitting at the piano in 
the middle of a furniture-strewn front 
lawn, strumming a mournful medley of 
“Gloomy Sunday,” “Monday Blues,” and 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 


MOSAICS 


Pine trees — lined up like organ pipes 

for the wind symphony. 

* * * * * 

Waves are ocean’s lace-edged petticoats, 
swishing across the polished, dance-floor 
beach. 

* * * * * 

She had an office voice — quick, clipped, 
and metallic, like the sharp staccato of a 
typewriter. 

* * * * * 

A cotton-candy girl, pale-pink, fluffy, 
and vapid. 


And in the fading twilight 

The encompassing heavens masked 

The fleeting feet of light. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

Her voice, like a thousand light pack- 
ings on a silver-toned harp. 

♦ * * * * 

As tall pines sway with the wind 
And heaven’s great gates swing open 

To welcome the traveler clouds. 

* * * * * 

I’ve always wondered . . . how do peo- 
ple keep dimples clean? 
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Colleqe ShoppeR 

Ande 



“ The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach.” 

If you believe in this old tried and 
proven proverb, you’ve probably been 
wondering just which is the best place for 
you to let your visiting young man take 
you to dinner so the old saying can start 
working. 

The first thing to remember is that if 
he’s come all the way to Macon to see 
you, he must be anxious to make an impres- 
sion on you, so show him you know he’s 
no cheapskate by letting him take you to 
the best and most expensive place in town. 
He’ll want only the best if he’s come so 
far, so help him out as soon as you get in 
the restaurant by ordering the top dinner 
on the list, or better still let the waiter de- 
cide for you. Men are so bashful about 
ordering in strange towns and he’ll appre- 
ciate this thoughtfulness on your part. 

After dinner let him know you enjoyed 
it by assuring him that you think you can 
last till supper time and that you know 
another cute place then. 

Now as to where to go. Well, the first 
time he comes, try the Tavern. It’s prob- 
ably most like the places you usually go to 
at home. The food’s not so good but the 
atmosphere’s fine and you pay for that 
anyhow so why not enjoy it. There is an 
orchestra that emits discreet noises and 


you can make clever remarks about the 
people dancing. 

If he’s the type who’s more interested 
in his stomach than in atmosphere and 
soulful music, the Betsy Ross has good 
food served up in as many courses as you 
could wish for to be eaten with extra heavy 
silverware. We counted eleven pieces at 
one place for Sunday dinner. 

Perhaps the boy is full of suppressed de- 
sires to be a gangster. If so, there’s only 
one place for him and that’s Len Berg’s. 
Take him to it the long way down the 
alley looking fearfully over your shoulder 
all the while. After you’ve been duly con- 
ducted into one of the small private rooms 
and the door has closed on the waiter, tell 
him in whispers that no one knows just 
what the small trap door above his head is 
for but rumor hath it that it’s for spies 
or for dropping daggers or hot oil on the 
people below. Be sure to order a big steak, 
flanked by french fried potatoes, and cof- 
fee. There’s nothing like it in town. Or 
try the spaghetti with meatballs and Par- 
mesan cheese or the chicken chow mein. 
It’s fun trying to guess just what’s in the 
latter. Also if you like rye bread, your 
theme song will be “Coming through the 
Rye” at Len Berg’s. 

Now it may be that the lad is saving his 
(Continued on page 22) 
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BOOKS 


Light Reading 
FOUNDATION STONE 
By Leila Warren 

Foundation Stone is another saga of 
a family in the South, similar to Gone 
With the Wind . The Whetstone clan left 
their settled cultured life in South Caro- 
lina to come to Alabama in 1820 on a 
quest for better cotton land. They were 
ill-prepared for the life of pioneers, but 
they succeeded for the most part and saw 
the bloom and flowering of Deep South 
life. The Civil War destroyed all this, and 
once more the Whetstones were faced with 
a struggle for existence. 

The characters are most interesting, 
showing a wide variety of types and vivid 
personality. Gerda, the mother, is the most 
dominant; she was able to meet any diffi- 
culty, overcome it and still retain her per- 
spective. 

The story is well written, full of humor 
and pathos, life and death, victory and de- 
feat. 

Exceptional Excerpts: 

Joby came glowing to meet the Petit , 
who was a sallow dandy with a spoiled 
damson-colored mouth . She was flattered 
at the way his eyes lighted up at her. She 
could not know that he was thinking to 
himself : “Ah, une jolie fille, a virgin-what, 
Madam Melburne? But non” he con- 
tinued ruminating , “I know the virgin look 
when I see it, moi •” Skillfully he drew her 
aside, perceiving her shyness to be genuine, 
and encouraged her to talk of the things 
she had done as a child here, so short a 


time ago, which he found quite touching. 
She wound up her recital with the time 
at year-before-last } s cane-grinding when 
the yellow jackets had stung her until 
she puffed up with poison. “My eyes were 
shut and I looked like a pincushion.” She 
was laughing now, quite at ease with the 
dashing stranger. 

* * * * * 

“I don’t see, though,” puzzled Roxanne 
now, “why if leather’s so scarce, they don’t 
let little ’uns like me go barefoot during 
the summer, like we did during flush 
times.” 

Maude bounced a succession shriveled 
china berries over the quarters street. “I t’s 
something or other to do with Pride Goes 
before a Fall . 

“It has to do with just plain and simple 
pride,” corrected India severely. 

“Oh well, I mean,” shrugged Maude, 
“They’re trying to make us into ladies 
against all these odds. The chances surely 
are against us monkeys.” 

India stopped short and rapped her foot 
on the ground. “Now you listen to me, all 
the rest, including myself! IV e may not 
grow up to be mistresses of great planta- 
tions with lots of wealth. I don’t pretend 
to know what’s become of all the money. 
IV e may not be able to sit still with a sil - 
ver-clappered bell to tinkle when we want 
a fan or a drink of cold water, but watch 
what I say. IVe’ll be reared up right, the 
rest of the way, in manners if nothing else! 
That’s one thing we won’t lose, no matter 
what else the war takes away, and no 
matter what hard things we have to do. 
Now mark me! And all of us young ones 
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will wear what shoes we have, even if they 
make our toes sweat, and we’ll comb 
our hair right too. That’s the least we 
can do.” 


Still Lighter Reading 
MY NAME IS ARAM 
By William Saroyan 

The latest word of present day litera- 
ture's problem child is a collection of boy- 
hood experiences. Whether or not these 
were experienced by himself, Saroyan will 
not say. All he will say about the matter 
is “That he is not, certainly, not Aram 
Garoghlanian.” 

This Aram Garoghlanian (meaning 
Aram of the dark or black sons) is an 
Armenian boy living in Fresco, California, 
from the year 1915 when he was seven 
until 1925 when, quite naturally he was 
seventeen. 

The short sketches, telling about any- 
thing from “The Summer of a Beautiful 
White Horse” through “A Nice Old- 
Fashioned Romance, with Love Lyrics and 
Everything,” to “The Poor and Burning 
Arab,” are most entertaining and written 
in Saroyan’s informal, ungrammatical 
style. 


Cullings: 

For encouragement : 

“A school room made Joe stupid. It em- 
barrassed him. But once out of school, 
once off the school-grounds, he was as in- 
telligent, as good-natured, casual, sincere, 
and friendly as anyone could possibly be. 
As my cousin Mourad said, Joe ain’t dumb 
— he just doesn’t want an education.” 

A universal note: 

“Aw shut up,” I said. 

This was what I always said when it 
seemed to me somebody had unwittingly 
insulted me. 

Vividness : 

“I was the first and only relative to see 
the land he had bought. He knew I was 
a poet at heart, and he believed I would 
understand the magnificent impulse that 
was driving him to glorious ruin. I did. 
I knew as well as he that what he had 
purchased was worthless desert land. It 
was away over to hell and gone, at the foot 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. It was 
full of every kind of desert plant that ever 
sprang out of dry hot earth. It was over- 
run with prairie dogs, squirrels, horned 
toads, snakes, and a variety of smaller 
forms of life. The space over this land 
knew only the presence of hawks, eagles, 
and buzzards. It was a region of loneli- 
ness, emptiness, truth, and dignity . It was 
nature at its proudest, dryest, loneliest, 
and loveliest.” 


Macon’s Leading 


The Krystal invites you- 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


Krystal Co. 

WARLICK 


Next to Capitol Theatre 
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Gullible^ TrqvgIs 


Dear Sis : — 

Spring holidays are almost upon us, at 
long last Spring, you know, is the season 
when all nature dons new garments; the 
birds change feathers, flowers acquire new 
petals, etc. The moral of this disserta- 
tion being that I, too, should blossom out 
in Spring colors, and you are elected to in- 
form Mother of the fact. Somehow I 
never can convince her of my dire needs. 
And please drum it into the maternal head 
that last year’s Spring raiment is sadly out 
of style. 

All signs point to this being a novel sea- 
son for Wesleyan, what with “planned 
parties” on the campus and an entire army 
encampment in Macon. Preparations are 
being made all over the school. Seven sen- 
iors have organized a Terpsichorean Club, 
an imposing title meaning they needs must 
learn to dance before the first function. 
I, myself, am a member of the newly form- 
ed YVhere In The World Will We Ever 
Find A Man To Dance With Society. All 
ready I sit in classes and mentally find 
myself drifting airily to soft music, while 
moonlight streams through the dining 
room windows and I am whirled by many 
uniformed arms. Which is, after all, ludi- 
crous, because can you imagine any one of 
my bulk drifting airily? Physical reality 
eternally conspires against me. 

I have formed a plan, though, for mak- 
ing the most of my pronounced lack of 


reed-like slimness. I have revised my per- 
sonality completely — I am now most seri- 
ous and dignified, so that my overweight 
state is not hefty, but Dignified and Ma- 
jestic. People will soon speak of your sis- 
ter as “that intellectual Angie,” or “state- 
ly Miss New.” And I defy anyone to laugh 
at me, from this time henceforward ! 

Of course I must admit that my cam- 
paign for Majestic Dignity is not going so 
well thus far. Last week I handed in a 
most humorless theological treatise for an 
English theme; imagine my dismay when 
the professor announced his intention of 
using it for the Jester! My life is futile, I 
fear. Likewise my Dignity. 

Speaking of futility, you can imagine 
the feelings of frustration recently when 
a midshipman flew all the way from An- 
napolis to spend one day with Marthu 
White, only to find her unable to speak in 
even a whisper. She had novocaine in- 
jected in her vocal cords, so Martha and 
Middy sat down and gesticulated to each 
other for hours. It must have been rather 
disconcerting to fly all that way for an 
exhilarating chat in sign language. 

Goodbye for now, Sis. I go to town to 
admire Spring clothes, which I don’t have 
any of. Please remind Mother of the sad 
state of my wardrobe, and warn the fam- 
ily of my new majestic personality. Write 
post haste to 


Dignified Angie New. 
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PRELUDE 

(Continued from page 14) 
more. She’d bring the money she got for 
skimming at that turpentine factory for 
her board as brazenly as if she didn’t 
know that no nice girl ever took money 
from a foreign man. Then one day she 
came home with a new dress and shoes 
like the ladies at meeting always wore. 
She said she was going all the way to East- 
view to see the sheriff about a man that 
had been killed. 

Three days ago she had left in her fi- 
nery, looking like a real lady. She should be 
home by now. Shug had said that morning 
that he was sure glad Seliny Jo hadn’t 
taken the ox to town if she wasn’t coming 
home any more. Marty wondered where 
Seliny Jo was; several corn pones had al- 
leady been wasted. Maybe she wouldn’t 
have to 900k but two pones now — . 


COLLEGE SHOPPER 
(Continued from page 18) 

pocket money to buy you a diamond brace- 
let. In that case you must cooperate and 
help him save by not being so hungry. For 
a very tasty and tender but less expensive 
steak, try the fifty cent dinner at the Sun- 
shine Grill. Also, their chicken dinner in 
which the fried fowl comes in great quan- 
tities all cut up very conveniently for eating 
with the fingers. With the dinners, they 
serve platters and platters of luscious hot 
biscuits and plenty of butter. The dessert, 
of course, is a dish of their ice cream. 

After taking you to dinner and supper, 
the young man may think he’s going to get 
out of stopping for a snack on your way 
back out to school but you must be firm on 
this point. Tell him that all the other girls 
have something to eat before they go to 
bed and why can’t you. He’ll think this 


so cute that he’ll drive up to Couch’s for 
fresh orange juice or pineapple nightcaps 
with a hot fried apple pie and an order 
of french fried onions — if you can stand 
the combination. It’s really effective for 
dreams, tell him. 

If you would rather have a hot steak 
sandwich, go next door to the Chicken 
Grill, where the steaks are served up with 
shoe string potatoes, and add a, chocolate 
milk for your drink. 

The Pig’n’ Whistle has their famous 
barbecue, of course, and extra good ham 
sandwiches. If you’re in the mood for a 
chocolate milk shake, theirs are big enough 
to make you think you’re attending a two- 
for-one sale. 

For a quick snack downtown in the after- 
noon by yourself, don’t forget the Crystal’s 
hamburgers and the efficient quickness 
with which they are served. Their coffee 
and doughnuts are perfect on a cold March 
afternoon and you can dunk if you want 
to. 

If the persons you’re dining with happen 
to be your parents, you may as well take 
them to the New Yorker because it is a 
typical conventional restaurant. I strongly 
advise that you order one of their little 
Blue Ribbon steaks which are so tender 
that they can be cut with a fork. 

To summarize, your best bets in eating 
out are to order steak or chicken. Next 
month we will discuss “Middle Age Spread 
and How to Avoid it at Twenty”. 

COME TO- 

BURDEN, SMITH'S 

MUSIC SHOP 

—for Victor Records, Columbia Records, 
Albums, Sheet Music... all sorts of 
Musical Instruments. 

MUSIC SHOP - SECOND FLOOR 
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MONOLOGUE OF A CARPENTER 

(Continued from page 8) 

But it seems as though his grace and sweet 
words have ever been with me. You’re 
smiling still, so I’ll stop my idle wandering 
and get me back to work again. Hand me 
that saw, there, if you will. I’ve three 
crosses to make. A commission from Pi- 
late, who crucifies three men tomorrow on 
a hill outside Jerusalem. 

“Who are the men, you ask? Two are 
thieves, I think, and one a philosopher who 
blasphemes Caesar’s almighty power. Go 
now, lad, here’s an end to stories. I must 
to my work.’’ 


REVELATION 

(Continued from page 7) 

want to be able to give my whole life to it. 

I want children. Sue I want . . . (She hesi- 
tates, close to tears) 

Sue: I’m beginning to get what you 
mean, Jenny. But we can’t sit here and 
feel sorry for ourselves. Jim coming over 
tonight? 

Jen: Feel sorry for myself? No, Sue 
I’m laughing, (growing hysterical) Sure, 
Jim’s coming over. We’re going out to 
“dinner”. Dinner — isn’t that a jokel 
(laughing hysterically) We’ll go down 
to the Pig, and get hamburgers and pre- 
tend they’re T-Bone steaks. Isn’t that a 
killer! He’ll show up here with a bunch of 
violets, oh, the drooliest of violets. 
And I’ll laugh, like I’m laughing now and 
pretend they’re orchids, (hysterically 
laughing and crying). But they aren’t or- 
chids, Sue, they’re violets, and I hate 
them. And I hate hamburgers, (almost 
screaming) And I hate Jim, hate him, hate 


him, hate him. (sobs brokenly. Sue walks 
over to her and puts her arms around her) 
Oh, Sue, I want to die. Is it wicked to want 
to die? 

Sue: (at loss for words) Oh, honey, 
don’t, please don’t cry like that. You tear 
me up inside . . . Things just seem worse 
at night, especially when it’s raining. It 
sorta gets you down somehow. 

Jen: Oh, I’m sorry, Sue, so sorry. I 
guess I just can’t take any more. I . . . 

Sue: (taking her by the shoulders) Now 
that’s enough out of you, young lady. I’m 
giving the orders from now on. Here blow 
your nose, (hands her handkerchief) Get 
out of those wet things and get into a good 
warm tub. I’ve heated the water. Then 
come back and have a good cup of coffee. 

Jen: (wearily) All right, Sue, but 
please don’t ask me to see Jim tonight. 
Please, Oh Sue, tell him I’m not here. Tell 
him I’m dead. Tell him I’ve gone mad. 
You might not be far wrong. 

Sue: Sure. I’ll tell him. Anything, (exit 
Jenny. Susan wails until Jenny has closed 
the door after her, then she picks up the 
phone.) 

Sue : Mur. 7638 . . . yes . . . May I speak 
to Mr. James Amald . . . How long has 
he been gone ? . . .Thank you so much . . . 
No, no message. 

(At that moment there is a knock at the 


IDLE HOUR NURSERIES 

South's Leading 
Florists 

Phone 223 109 Cotton Ave. 
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door, and Susan answers. Jim Arnold en- 
ters. He is a large, clean-cut looking boy. 
He carries in his hand a bunch of dilapidat- 
ed violets.) 

Sue: Come in. Quick. (He is about to 
speak) Shh . . She mustn’t know you’re 
here. (At that moment the water can be 
heard pouring into the tub.) 

Jim: How are you, Sue. Why all the 
secrecy ? 

Sue: Jim, Jenny is in a strange humor 
tonight . . . How much money do you 
have? 

Jim: What did you say? 

Sue: I asked you how much money you 
have. Jim, do you really love Jenny? 

Jim: Well, I don’t get it. But sure, sure 
I’m crazy about her. Why? 

Sue: That girl is facing a crisis in her 
life. We’ve got to help her. It’ll cost you 
at least twenty-five dollars. 

Jim: Twenty-five bucks! What is this 
— a mortgage ? 

Sue: Well, not exactly, but the same 
idea. Look, Jim, She’s tired of pretending. 
You wouldn’t understand. There comes a 
time in every woman’s life when she wants 
real orchids not make-believe ones. Jim, 
do you know how to order a swanky din- 
ner? 

Jim: Sure, I used to go with a four- 
hundred dame. She paid the bills, I did the 
ordering. That was before I met Jenny, of 
course. 

Sue: Of course. Now, Jim, answer me 
honestly. Is Jenny’s happiness worth twen- 
ty-five dollars to you? 

Jim: Why, sure, sure, Sue. 

Sue: Thirty-five? 

Jim: Yes-s-s. 

Sue: Then, do everything I tell you to 
do. Go get a dress suit. (Jim starts to ob- 
ject.) Now, Jim, this is a matter of life 
and death. Make reservations at the Rain- 


bow Room. Send two white orchids, and in- 
close this card. (She takes a piece of paper 
and writes quickly, giving it to Jim when 
it is completed.) Jim, you don’t have fifty 
dollars, do you? 

Jim : Now, listen, Sue, I . . . 

Sue : Jim, she almost threatened suicide. 

Jim: (frightened) Okay, Sue, okay . . . 

Sue: Get a taxi and be back here in 
nothing flat. She’ll love you forever, Jim. 
(pushes him out the door) 

Jim: I’d been saving for an overcoat but 
. . (exit) 

( Sue goes to the kitchenette and returns 
with a coffee pot. She pours her otvn cup. 
Jenny enters in a housecoat. She pours a 
cup for her. ) 

Sue: Well, now, let’s see. What will you 
have for supper? (Jenny sits quietly with- 
out answering. The wildness is gone, and 
in its place is a resigned look of hopeless- 
ness.) How about a nice hot cup of chicken 
soup? 

Jen: I’m not hungry, Sue. 

Sue : Oh, come, you’ve got to eat some- 
thing. I’ll find out just what we’ve got. 
(Goes to kitchenette and calls) My, my, 
(opens the ice box) what a selection 1 Take 
all this in, Jenny dear, and name your poi- 
son . . . One lamb chop, one banana, a 
whole can of sardines, a half baked apple 
. . . Now, you holler when something 
sounds good Here’s a dish of choc- 

olate pudding from last Sunday. Oh, and 
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a couple of deviled eggs. ( closes ice box 
door) Come on, ( returns to Jenny) what 
will you have? 

Jen: Oh, Sue, must you? Please, I’m ust 
not hungry. Fix something for yourself. 

Sue: I’ll put that soup on. And when 
you start smelling it, you’ll not be able to 
resist it. ( Goes to kitchen and puts soup 
on. returns) Now, let’s see what’s on the 
radio. ( Turns dial. The plaintive strains 
of “I Ain’t Got Nobody ” reward her . She 
turns the dial quickly. This time it’s " The 
Beer Barrel Polka.” ) 

Jen: No, Sue, no. ( She turns off radio 
and sits down.) 

Sue: You know I believe its stopped 
raining. It’s going to be a lovely evening 
. . . Don’t you think so? 

Jen: ( blankly ) Really? 

Sue: Sure you don’t want to see Jim 
tonight ? 

Jen: Oh, Sue, let’s not go through that 
all over. I just want to sit here and drink 
coffee and try not to think. 

Sue: Suits me. ( door bell rings) I’ll 
answer. It’s probably Jim. 
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Jen: ( leaving ) Remember I’m dead. 

Sue: ( Answers door and takes box of 
flowers from delivery boy.) Jenny, these 
must be your violets. 

Jen: ( bitterly ) Oh, no, there’s some mis- 
take. My violets always come by hand. 

Sue: Well, whatever this is, it’s for you. 
Open it quick. 

Jen: ( returning ) Oh, Sue, for me really. 
I — I ( opens box, lifts out orchids) Sue, 
look! Orchids, real orchids. Oh, it’s been 
years. 

Sue : Is there a card ? 

Jen: Yes . . yes, here it is . . . They’re 
from Jim. Darling, darling Jim. Oh, Sue, 
Sue, listen . . ( reading) “My Jen, to- 
night we’ll play a game. It’s called ‘Let’s 
pretend.’ We’ll pretend that these orchids 
are violets and that T-bone steaks are 
hamburgers. Until I see you, I’ll pretend 
I’m with you. I love you. Jim . . .” Oh, Sue, 
what a lovely, lovely game . . . What will 
I wear? 

Sue: My white chiffon. It will be per- 
fect. 

Jenny: Oh, Susie, would you . . honest 


Sue: You run fix your face; I’ll press 
the dress. 

(Exit Jenny. Sue gets dress and ironing 
board and starts pressing.) 

Jenny: ( from bath) Oh, where do you 
suppose we’ll go . . . The Rainbow Room, 
maybe? . . . I’ve always dreamed of wear- 
ing white orchids in my hair .... Shall 
I do it up on top? . . . No, I’ll let it hang 
down and look glamorous . . .Do you sup- 
pose Jim will like me glamorous . . . Jim’s 
a darling, isn’t he? . . . Oh, I wish you 
were going, too. But you never cared much 
for things like this . . . not the way I did 
anyhow ... Is the dress ready, (enter Jen- 
ny.) 

Sue: Yes, all ready, (helps Jenny put on 
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dress) There you are — like a radiant an- 
gel .. . yet I could swear that spark in your 
left eye is positively devilish. 

Jen : (in front of mirror) Why, Sue, I’m 
beautiful. I really am. Help me put on the 
orchids — the beautiful orchids . . (Sue pins 
orchids in her hair) Now I know how it 
feels to be a queen. ( walks regally up and 
dozen room) Oh, it’s a heavenly feeling, 
Sue. I shall love you forever for lending me 
the dress. Oh, I do love you, my Sue. I love 
everybody, everybody. ( Knock at door) 
You answer it, darling, I have my entrance 
to think of. (exit Jenny) 

(Sue anszvers door and admits Jim look- 
ing slightly uncomfortable in his tux.) 

Jim: Well, here I am. 

Sue: Oh, Jim, you’re wonderful. I . . 

Jim: Seems a little unnecessary to me, 
Sue. All this fixing up. Gosh, do you real- 
ize what I paid for those flower-things I 
sent? Eighteen bucks. And I can get a real 
pretty bunch of violets for a dime. Think 
of it. Let’s see . . . How many dimes in 
eightee 

Sue : Oh, Jim, you don’t realize how seri- 
ous this thing is. Jen was pretty well shot, 
Jim . . . 

Jim: (triumphantly) That’d be a hun- 
dred and eighty bunches. Gosh. 

Sue: Jim, Jim, listen to me, will you. 
Jenny was wishing she was dead a half 
hour ago. She wasn’t fooling. I’ve seen her 
upset before. A lot lately. But never like 
this. Well, she’s happy now. She’s laugh- 
ing as if she’s happy, not as if she were 
going crazy. And do you know why? Be- 
cause you sent her a couple of orchids. 
Wasn’t it worth it, Jim? (Jim nods awe- 
struck.) But you can’t stop me now. You’ve 
got to take her places and give her a good 
time. You love her, don’t you? (Jim nods 
again) Oh, Jim, can’t you understand? 

Jim : Sure, sure, Sue 1 get you. Sure, and 


it might be a lot of fun, too. Never can tell. 

(Enter Jenny, looking radiantly alive 
and beautiful. She walks about three steps 
into the room and then stops.) 

Jim: Gosh, Jenny, gosh. 

Jen: (laughing, flattered at Jim’s ex- 
pression) Really, Mr. Arnald, you’re quite 
expressive. And the violets, Jim, they’re 
the loveliest violets I’ve ever had. I love 
your game. And when do we have our ham- 
burgers ? 

Jim: You’re beautiful, Jenny. You’re 
wonderful. Gosh. You’re a knockout. Why 
didn’t I ever notice it before, (walks over 
to her and offers her his arm) You know, 
I don’t believe I want any hamburgers. 
We’re stepping out tonight — you and I. 
We’re going to all the places where you be- 
long. Every swanky joint in town. We 
won’t even be able to eat hamburgers from 
now on. But, hell, who cares anyhow. Let’s 
go, honey. 

Jen: (happily) Goodbye, Susie. Don’t 
wait up for me. ( exit Jenny ) 

Jim: (following her out) Say, Sue, you 
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really know your stuff. Did I say I wanted 
an overcoat? (exit) 

( Sue waits a moment at the door watch- 
ing them leave. Then she turns and looks 
around the room . Silently she walks back 
to the mirror. There is a knock at the door. 
IVearily walks over and opens it. Harold 
enters. He a tall , well-built fellow. He 
wears a dark suit and a sweater in the 
place of a vest. He has on a weather-beaten 
old felt. He carries a paper bag which 
he drops on the table.) 

Harold: H’lo, Sue. ( kissing her lightly 
on the cheek) How’s my girl? Got any 
thing around here to eat? I’m starving. 
( heads for kitchen) Oh, say, I brought you 
something. In that bag on the table. 

( Sue picks up the bag slowly. Then pulls 
out a bedraggled bunch of flowers •) 

Sue: (softly and with all the irony of 
her soul) Violets. 

CURTAIN 


THIS THING CALLED SWING 
(Continued from page 5) 
haps, with a background of stringed in- 
struments; the soloists have a soft, haunt- 
ing quality of voice; and the rhythm can 
be described by only one word — smooth. 
The effects produced are often thrilling. 

Naturally enough the swing style has 
been used in all of the recent original com- 
positions, but it must be remembered that 
swing had its origin with those first new 
versions of “Loch Lomond”, “Seeing Nel- 
lie Home”, and the like. If it does nothing 
else, swing has at least familiarized us 
with these perennial ballad favorites of 
the world. 

But swing has had another good effect 
in popularizing the themes of some of 
the greatest composers. Deems Taylor 
tells with particular glee of his experience 
at a symphony concert in Carnegie Hall. 


When the orchestra reached that thrilling 
passage in Tchaikowski’s Symphony Num- 
ber Five, the young boy sitting in front of 
him became especially enthusiastic at 
the completion of the number he turned 
to his companion and said in an alarmed 
tone, “Did you hear that? Why it was a 
direct steal from ‘Moon Love’!” 

That young man may have been a bit 
confused as to his chronological details, 
but at least he possessed one thing of 
which not everyone can boast — a genuine 
appreciation of music. We may go through 
life without realizing that “The Lamp 
Is Low” is really a theme of Ravel’s and 
not a love song written especially for Doro- 
thy Lamour. Or, we may be intelligently 
aware of the glorious melodies floating 
around in the world, and if it takes a 
modern arrangement to bring them to 
our notice, and if we hear them for the 
first time as a number played by Tommy 
Dorsey at a fraternity formal, then I for 
one am advocating bigger and better 
swing sessions. 

SPRING IDYLL 
(Continued from page 13) 
cided, Must Be Done! 

I began my Help Cupid Campaign by 
appealing to John’s better nature, but evi- 
dently his better nature had suffered, be- 
cause he only said that Ann was selfish. A 
talk with Ann profited nothing either; she 
only committed herself to the statement 
that John was selfish. They both were 
completely negative to all my helpful sug- 
gestions. As Pop said, the mule in them 
had come to the front and they would do 
nothing but balk. With both John and Ann 
balking and Pop keeping his usual indiffer- 
ent attitude toward life, it seemed that it 
was up to me to seize time by the fetlock 
(or is it forelock?) and act. 
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Therefore, with resolve and determina- 
tion, I hied myself to the basement steps 
with my dog Guinevere. The basement is 
my favorite spot for grappling with big 
problems; it is like a dungeon keep, all 
dark and murky and musty-smelling. I sat 
down on the bottom step, with my chin 
on my hand, and gazed off into the gloom, 
while Guinevere gazed at me soulfully and 
wagged her tail in encouragement. Several 
ideas came to my mind there in the dun- 
geon keep, but they were all impractical. 
Then I remembered Elaine floating down- 
stream in a barge, and a hazy idea began 
to form; if only Ann could get sick and 
languish, then John, being a doctor, would 
come to see her. I had to discard that, 
though, because Ann is not the type to 
languish. After a little more thought I 
came to the crisis in my meditations. It 
was all Up to Mel! If I could make my- 
self sick, that might make them speak, and 
then they would see that they really loved 
each other. . . . 

With firm resolve, I arose next morning, 
determined to Do or Die. It was one of 
those hot spring days when everything is 
sticky and steamy. All of 73rd Street wilts 
on days like that; the hurdy-gurdy man 
gives up and siestas on a bench, our three 
trees seem tired, and even Mrs. Jones 
lets “Jo-well” go his own way. There is 
one activity, though, that even the heat 
cannot stop; the baseball game goes on at 
full force. Therefore, I picked baseball 
as the first step in my physical breakdown. 

I played until my dress was wringing wet, 
my face burning red, and my tresses flying. 

I looked, in fact, most Unkempt; I felt 
worse. The first stage of my downfall hav- 
ing been attended to, I decided to finish 


up in Royal Style. After smashing open 
my china pig, I and my pennies went down 
to the corner delicatessen where I repasted 
for an hour. I get gooseflesh even now 
from thinking of it; Coca-Cola, chocolate 
cake, plump green dill pickles, ice-cream, 
and hot dogs are all very pleasing sepa- 
rately, but when devoured together they 
are most Gruesome. 

I shudder to go on, but this is the Vital 
Part of my story. As you may imagine, af- 
ter four hours of baseball in the hot streets, 
and then one hour of consuming ungodly 
mixtures, I was uncomfortable to say the 
least. However, by dint of much courage 
and will power I finally reached the Court; 
then just as Ann opened the door of her 
apartment. Disaster overtook me. All the 
room took on a greenish cast, and Ann’s 
face went whirling around me in circles; I 
dimly remember regretting the fact that 
the delightful food which it took an hour 
to devour could leave so undelightfully and 
in so short a time. Then the green turned 
to black and I couldn’t find myself any- 
more. 

I woke up in Ann’s bed, feeling as 
though I had been through all the Gallic 
wars. I was lying there in a weakened 
state, thinking with tender regret of that 
good food which had been given up as lost, 
when suddenly I realized that John and 
Ann were in the room. I shut my eyes so 
they’d think I was still asleep and listened, 
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feeling ever so much like an eavesdropper. 

Ann was saying: “John, please listen 
to me. Little Peggy’s sickness made me 
realize that I was wrong about what I 
wanted. My career will have to include 
you and a little Peggy of our own.” 

“Then you mean you’ll give up the posi- 
tion?” 

Ann said, very low, “Yes, John, I’ve 
been so selfish !” 

John answered, “No dear, I’ve been 
selfish,” in a very fierce tone. He was gal- 
lant again! 

They argued about that awhile, until I 
heard John say “Darling!” Then there 
was a big and empty silence. It sounded as 
though they had left the room, so I opened 
one eye, just a peek, and John and Ann 
looked very much as though they had made 
up. Forsooth, everything looked rosy, and 
I could see the Lancelot and Elaine ro- 
mance rising again from the ashes. 
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VOYAGE TO LITERUSCRITICUS 
(Continued from page io) 
sembly, that Agnes was Martha and not 
Margaret, an insult to their literary gen- 
ius. 

After the departure of Chaucer’s Cab- 
aret, the chief scribe began to read the 
first verse of the poem. 

“Agnes, angel, so pure and white . . ” 

Disorder 1 again reigned. There was not 
the loud clamor of voices as before, but 
this time each group (except the Neo-Clas- 
sics who had never violated any rule) 
there was talking among the members. I 
could hear only parts of what each 
group was saying, but I thought that they 
were discussing the personal appearance of 
Agnes who was Martha. The critics of 
Elizabethan Avenue were saying that she 
was blond with blue eyes; the people from 
Puritan Park were arguing that she had 
brown eyes and that the color of her hair 
made no difference, because she wore a 
grey bonnet all the time; and the men from 
Romance Street said that she was ideal, 
which, of course, meant that she was a 
brunette. This time it took the chief scribe 
a week to bring the assembly to order 
again. After another warning, he read the 
second line. 

“I beg thee, comfort me tonight . . . ” 

Before he could finish the last word the 
hubbub began. This time each group dis- 
cussed why the poet should need comfort. 
Some maintained that he was bankrupt, 
others that he had failed in politics or had 
lost a dear friend. It was evident that this 
discussion would go on for some time, so 
the chief scribe interrupted it to announce 
that one line of the poem would be read on 
the first day of each month. 

At the first meeting of the assembly I 
became so curious about the poem that I 
could not miss any of the monthly gath- 
erings. The more I heard of the immortal 
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poem, the more interested I became, for it 
seemed to me that I had heard it some- 
where before. At first I thought that per- 
haps I was wrong in this belief. I thought 
that because I had wanted so much to find 
some connecting link between my present 
life and my former one, this idea was only 
my imagination. But after each meeting I 
had a stronger conviction that I knew the 
poem. It was before the last meeting that I 
decided to test myself on any former 
knowledge of this poem. I was determined 
to write the last line as I thought I remem- 
bered it from my former information, and 
then see if it was the same as the last line 
which was going to be read by the chief 
scribe at the last meeting of the Assembly. 

I worked very hard at trying to recall the 
last line, and for a while I was afraid that 
my efforts were all in vain. Then slowly it 
came to me, word by word. Shortly before 
the last meeting I finished it. My last line 
read 

“Bring help, as only thou const do.” 

Everyone was very excited at the last 
meeting of the Assembly, and needless to 
say I was also. The chief scribe announced 
that he would read the entire poem to be 
sure that every one understood it cor- 
rectly. To the tense audience he read: 

“Agnes, angel, so pure and while 
I beg thee, comfort me tonight. 

Upon my feverish brow 1 pray thee lay 
Some healing kindness there to stay. 

And, Agnes, if into peaceful sleep 1 go, 
Stay not with me alone — oh, no! 

But to another one who suffers, too, 

Bring help, as only thou const do.” 

When I left the town hall, it was in an 
uproar. The last line had changed the 
meaning of the entire poem for those of the 


Johnsonian Joint, and there were many 
others who found themselves in almost a 
state of chaos on account of the last line. 
I hurried down the main street to the 
other end of Iambic and I stopped there 
to think. I wondered how and where I had 
heard the peom before. I thought very 
long and very hard on the question, and 
slowly it all came back to me. 

It was one year later when I went back 
up the main street of Iambic to the town 
hall. Strangely enough, the chief scribe had 
just posted the final criticism of “To Ag- 
nes.” I stopped to read it. The authentic 
criticism of Literuscriticus, which had been 
accepted by Woods, Watt and Anderson, 
stated that the poem was written to Mar- 
tha by some romantic young man who 
was deeply in love with her. He had 
in some way offended her and she had 
gone away. In “To Agnes” the young man 
was begging Martha to come back to him 
before he died of love for her. In the sec- 
ond stanza he tells Martha that, if she 
does not come to him and he should die 
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for her, to go save some other person 
whose heart she has broken. The official 
criticism also stated that the poem was 
written in the cowardly couplet, and that 
it was an excellent example of the spirit 
of the age. 

I took one long, last look at Iambic, 
and then I turned and floated away, for I 
realized that I was dead and that, on ac- 
count of the revolution, I had gone neither 
to heaven nor hell. But now that the war 
was over, I felt that I had to find some 
place to live, because I could not float 
around forever. I floated up to heaven, 
and, as best I could, I explained my sad 
case to Saint Peter. He listened sympa- 
thetically, and then asked me one question. 
“Have you ever caused any undue disturb- 
ance anywhere?” I knew that I would 
have to answer this question truthfully, so 
I told him my story. 

When I was in college, there was a se- 
rious epidemic in the country, so we were 
all quarantined. One day I broke this quar- 
antine and went to a movie. I became 
deathly ill, and I stayed in the infirmary 
for months. The only joy of my life was 
the fat, jolly old negro maid, Agnes, who 
worked in the infirmary. On the night 
before I died, I wanted to pay some sort 
of tribute to her for the patient care she 
had given me during my illness. In my 
feverish delirium, I wrote a non-sensical 
poem, asking her to do something for my 
poor painracked body. Then I told him 
about my voyage to Literuscriticus. 

44 I am sorry,” said Saint Peter, as he 
shook his head sadly, “whether it was in- 
tentional or not, those who have caused so 
much trouble in the other world cannot 
come in.” 
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THE DEFEATIST 

SUSAN MONK 

fVhat's the use 
Of seeking the Muse? 

You'll very seldom get her; 
However sweetly 
Or grandly or neatly 
You say or sing 
A lovely thing, 

You’ll generally find — 

And bear this in mind — 

That Keats has done it better. 




